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THE RELATION OF PARENTS AND CHILD- 
REN TO EACH OTHER, AND THE EDUCATION 


OF CHILDREN. 


‘Translated from Fichte’s ‘* Science of Morals,” for the Western, by 
A. E. KROEGER. 


VI" do not speak here of the mutual duties of parents 
in general towards children, as uneducated and in- 
experienced rational beings. Much might, it is true, be said 
on this subject; but what we have to investigate at present 
is the relation between parents and their own children in re- 
gard to their mutual duties. This relation between them does 
not result from any freely created conception, but is based up- 
on ab arrangement of nature, which it is necessary to show 
up, in order thereby to develop this moral relation. 

Between father and child there is absolutely no conscious 
and freely directed natural connection. The act of genera- 
tion, from which some philosophers attempt to deduce rights 
and duties, occurs, as such, without freedom and conscious- 
ness; and there does not arise from it any cognition of the 
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generated child. But there does exist such a natural 
connection accompanied by consciousness between mother and 
child. In her womb the fruit generates itself, and the preser- 
vation of her own life is connected with the preservation and 
health of the child; and she is conscious of this. She knows 
upon what object she wastes this continuous, ever returning, 
care, and thus becomes accustomed to consider its life as part 
of her own life. The child is born by the mother at the risk 
of her life and under great pain. Its birth is for the mother 
at the same time an end to her pain; necessarily a sight to 
gladden her heart. The animal union of both continues even 
for some time after the birth; and in the mother is prepared 
the food of the child, which the former feels as much need to 
give as the latter to receive. The mother preserves her child 


because she needs it; and it is so even in regard to animals. © 


Now, it is absolutely against the dignity of a rational being, 
that it should in any case be driven by a mere natural in- 
stinct. True, this instinct neither can nor should be eradica- 
ted; but when united to reason and freedom it will appear, as 
we saw above in the case of woman’s sexual impulse, in an- 
other form. What may this form be? According to the mere 
arrangement of nature, the need of the child was alsoa phys- 
ical need of the mother. But if we assume it to be a being 
with consciousness and freedom, the mere impulse of nature 
will change into sentiment and affection; the physical now 
will be replaced by a need of the heart on the part of the 
mother freely to make the preservation of the child her own. 
This affection is the sentiment of pity and sympathy. It is 
just as improper to say of a mother’s pity, that it is her duty, 
as it is to say so of a wife’s love; it is rather the necessary 
result of the original union of the natural impulse and reason. 
But it is proper to say of both, that they condition the possi- 
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bility of morality. Of a woman, who is not capable of feel- 
ing motherly tenderness, it may doubtless be said that she 
does not rise above brutishness. It is only after the affection 
has manifested itself that freedom enters, and is accompanied 
by acommand of duty. The mother is in duty bound to give 
herself up to these sentiments, to nourish them within her, 
and to suppress whatsoever might tend to deaden them. 

The love of the father for his child, on the other hand—de- 
ducting every thing which is the result of our civil legisla- 
tion, of public opinion or of imagination—is only a mediated 
love. It arises from the father’s love of the mother. His 
tenderness towards his wife makes it a joy and a duty to him 
to share her feelings, and thus there arise within him love for 
his child and care for its preservation. 

The first duty of both parents towards their child is care 
for its preservation. In saying this, I speak as to how mat- 
ters would be if we were and could be truer to nature, name- 
ly: if husband and wife would always live and work togeth- 
er; and if therefore the child would always be under their eyes 
and live together with them. In this case the parents—since 
man is but too much inclined to transfer reason and freedom 
to every thing outside of him*—would transfer their own con- 
ceptions to the child, and would treat it accordingly. And 
hence it could not fail, that traces of the reason assumed in 
the child and demanded of it by this reciprocal causality, be- 
tween itself and its parents, would soon exhibit themselves. 

According to the necessary conceptions of free beings, free- 
dom belongs to our welfare in the same way that reason is 
attached to it, and since the parents love their child and de- 
sire its welfare, they cannot wish to deprive it altogether of 





* That is: to consider his own reason, when reflected from some exter- 
nal thing, to be the property of that externality itselt—for instance, to as- 
sume reason in plants, brutes, nay the whole world itself.—Trans/lator. 
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freedom. But since, at the same time, they watch over its 
preservation, as over an end demanded both by nature and 
duty, they can favor and admit this freedom only insofar as it 
is possible to coexist with the preservation of the child. 

Such is the first conception of education, or as this first 
part of it might be named separately, of the training of child- 
ren. Itis the duty of parents to preserve their child; it is 
also their duty to spare and favor its freedom ; hence, insofar 
as the latter might hurt the former, it is their duty to sub- 
ordinate the use of the child’s freedom to their highest end in 
the child, namely to its preservation. In other words, it is a 
duty to train children. 


But soon the duty of a higher education, of an education for 
morality, is manifested. This for the following reason: The 
parents have discovered the freedom—for the present only the 
formal freedom—of the child; but every free being is capa2- 
ble of morality and ought to be educated to become a moral 
being ; hence also the child. Now, for the sake of the physi- 


eal preservation of the child, it is necessary that the child 
should at first live together with the parents; and hence the 
parents alone can educate the child into a moral being. This 
duty of a moral education involves the following: Firstly, the 
duty to develop properly the faculties of the child, with a 
view to enable it to become a good tool for the promotion of 
the ultimate end of reason, and hence the duty to produce 
ability on the part of the child. This is indeed—we say this 
merely in passing, since it cannot be our purpose here to ex- 
haust the theory of education ;—the true end of education, 
insofar as it depends upon art and rules; namely, to develop 
and cultivate the free faculties of the child. Next comes the 
duty to give to this thus cultivated freedom of the child a 
moral direction; which ‘can be done only in the general man- 
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ner, previously indicated; namely, by leading it to work for 
the promotion of morality outside of itself. 

Now let us ask, what is the relation of parents and chil- 
dren to each other in this education ? 

It is often the duty of parents to restrict the freedom of 
their children, partly for the sake of their preservation—for 
they cannot allow a use of freedom, which would be injurious 
to the life and health—and partly for. the sake of developing 
their abilities. In the latter respect they must keep the child- 
ren to do what will promote this development; and prevent 
them from doing whatever might retard it, or at least what- 
ever does not promote it, since all this would only vecasion a 
loss of time and strength. But they must not resirict their 
children’s freedom for the sake of morality. For actions are 
moral only insofar as they are done or left undone with free- 
dom. 

It is scarcely possible that a question should arise concern- 
ing the right of parents to restrict the freedom of their chil- 
dren. I respect the formal freedom of every man, because I 
must regard him as a morally cultivated being, and must look 
upon his freedom as a means to promote the end of reason. 
1 cannot be his judge, since he is on an equality with me. 
But my child I do not regard as a morally cultivated being. 
I rather regard it as a being which still has to be so cultiva- 


ted; and precisely as such a being itis given to me through 


the duty to educate it. Hence to accomplish the same end, 
for which | must respect the freedom of these, who are my 
equals, must I restrict the freedom of the child. 

It is the duty of the parents to restrict the freedom of the 
children, insofar as its use might be injurious to their educa- 
tion; but no further. Every other restriction is immoral; 
for it is opposed to the end of such restriction. It is their 
freedom which is to be cultivated; hence they must have free- 
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dom to make this culture possible. Parents must not pro- 
hibit any thing to their children from mere obstinacy, or for 
the purpose of breaking their will, as the saying goes. Only 
that will, which runs in opposition to the end of education, 
should be broken. Will in general, the children ought to 
have; for they are to become free beings and not will less 
machines for the use of the first-comer who chooses to take 
possession of them. Concerning this, however, the parents 
are the only judges, and have to settle the matter with their 
own conscience. If no other means can be found to subject 
children to the end of education than compulsion, the parents 
have the right of compulsion; and in that case it becomes 
their duty to force the children, since the moral end of their 
education can be attained in no other manner. If the child is 
forced, it is and remains a mere object of the action of its 
parents. It has freedom only within the sphere where the 
compulsion ceases, and this freedom is to be considered as 
the result of the action of the parents. The acts of the child- 
ren within this sphere, have, therefore, no morality, being, 
as they are, compulsory. 

Nevertheless, morality is to be developed in the child. 
Hence something must remain in the child as the result of its 
own freedom ; and this something is voluntary obedience. This 
voluntary obedience consists in this, that the child does vol- 
untarily, without compulsion or fear of compulsion, what the 
parents command, and leaves in the same manner undone 
what the parents prohibit; and all this merely because its pa- 
rents have commanded or prohibited it. For if the children 
themselves are convinced of the goodness and propriety of 
what has been commanded, and so much convinced that their 
own inclination prompts them to do it, then it is no longer 
obedience but insight which impels them to do it. Obedience 
is based, not upon a particular insight into the wisdom of 
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what has been commanded, but upon childish faith in the 
higher wisdom and goodness generally of the parents. 

It is as improper to say, that this childish obedience is a 
duty, as to say, that the love or pity of the wife is a duty. 
This obedience results from a moral disposition generally, 
and will manifest itself always under a correct treatment of 
children ; for itis based only upon respect for and submis- 
sion to the, not clearly comprehended but dimly felt, superi- 
ority of reason and of morality; joined to a love fcr the same 
and a desire to participate in it likewise. This is the source 
of obedience, and if any thing proves that goodness is inher- 
ent in human nature, it is this obedience. 

W hen the obedience has once taken root, it may be strength- 
ened and increased by freedom; the child may with pedilec- 
tion surrender itself to the considerations and sentiments 
which heighten it; and then, and in this respect only, does 
obedience become a duty which children owe to their parents. 
It is the only duty of children, and develops itself in advance 
of all other moral feelings, since it is the root of all morality. 
Even afterwards, when morality has become possible within 


the sphere set apart by the parents for the child’s freedom, 
it still remains the highest duty. Beyond that sphere the 
child should not insist to be free. 


Obedience on the part of the child gives direction to its 
whole moral mode of thinking. Hence it is all-important. 
For as the cultured man is related to the moral law in gener- 
al, and to its executor, God, so the child is related to the 
commands of its parents and to those parents themselves. It 
is an absolute duty to do what the Moral Law commands, 
without speculating about the consequences. But in order to 
be able to do so, we must necessarily assume that these re- 
sults will be turned to a good account in the hands of God. 
In the same way the child is related to the commands of its 
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parents. In the Christian religion God is represented under 
the image of the Father. This is excellent. But we should 
not content ourselves simply with ever and ever talking about 
this goodness. We should also consider our moral obedience 
to Him, and the childish resignation to His will, without spec- 
ulation and doubt, which we owe Him and which we ought to 
exhibit, not in mere sentimentality and self comforting, but 
particularly in courageous execution of our duty, no matter 
what results our shortsightedness would appear to discover 
in that duty. The cultivation of this obedience is the only 
means through which the parents can call forth a moral dis- 
position on the part of their children; hence it is most em- 
phatically their duty to teach their children obedience. It is 
a very false maxim, which, like various other evils we owe to 
a prevailing endaemonism, that we should make our children 
do our behests through rational argument and according to 
their own insight. Besides other reasons of its wrongness 
it involves moreover the absurdity of assuming that the child 
has a good deal more reason than we have ourselves; since 
even grown persons act mostly from inclinations and not from 
rational grounds. 


The question still remains to be answered: how far may 


the conditioned obedience on the part of the children and its 
requirement on the.part of the parents extend? (Every 
obedience is unconditioned and also blind; for otherwise 
it is not obedience. It is blind for the particular. A 
blind obedience in general is not possible; for it is necessa- 
rily based upon our conviction of the higher wisdom and good- 
ness of the person we obey.) 

This question may signify a twofold. We may ask for the 
extension of obedience so far as relates to the sphere of acts, 
within which the child owes obedience to its parents; or in 
other words, we may ask: how far does the child owe obedi- 
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ence? Secondly, we may ask for the protension of this obedi- 
ence; or: how long does the child owe obedience to its pa- 
rents? Is there not a point in time when the child becomes 
free, and where is this point? 

So far as the first question is concerned, it may be raised 
either by the parents or by the children. The child must not 
raise this question—and this is, indeed, the solution of the 
problem ;—for the child ought to be obedient, and its 
very obedience consists in that it should not wish to 
be free beyond the sphere fixed by the parents. Only the pa- 
rents can be the judges concerning the necessary limit of this 
obedience ; and the child cannot be the judge, since it obedi- 
ently submits to them. The phrase, “a child ought to obey 
in all things that are fair,” is a complete self-contradiction. 
He who obeys only in “ fair” things, does not obey at all; 
for it involves, that he should have a view in the matter as to 
what is fair. If he does only what is fair, as such, he does it 
from his own insight and not from obedience. Whether it is 


proper in particular cases to insist upon obedience or not, 


the parents must settle with their own conscience ; but they 


cannot allow themselves to be placed before the judgment 
seat of their own children. ‘“ But how if the parents should 
command the child to do an improper action?” I reply: the 
immorality of the command can only appear either after a 
careful investigation, or immediately at the first glance. The 
first case cannot occur here since the obedient child does not 
presuppose that its parents will enjoin an immoral action. If 
the second case occurs, the ground of the child’s obedience, 
namely its faith in the higher morality of the parents, falls 
away, and further obedience would be immoral. It is the 
same in regard to cases where the existing immorality and 
wickedness of behavior on the part of parents becomes im- 
mediately manifest to the children. In such cases obedience 
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of the children and education through their parents are im- 
impossible. 

If, as is fairer, the parents raise the above question, then 
the answer is this: give no commands, whereof you are not 
convinced before your own conscience, that they will promote 
according to your best conviction the end of education. You 
have no internal moral right to require further obedience. 

If the second question is asked, namely, how long does the 
duty of obedience last? the answer is as follows: 

Firstly : obedience is required for the sake of edreation; 
but education is means to anend ; and the means ceases when 
the end is attained. The end of education is: utility of the 
child’s faculties for the promotion of the ultimate end of rea- 
son in some specific branch and for some special department. 
Whether this end has been attained, the child itself cannot 
decide ; for it acknowledges better insight on the part of the 
parents. Either the parents themselves decide, therefore, 
that the end is attained, and voluntarily allow full freedom to 
the child; or the result itself decides, that the end of educa- 
tion, utility, is attained. Externally the State is a competent 
judge in this matter. Hence,if the State confers an office 
upon a son, &c., it thereby pronounces that son’s education 
completed ; and this judgment of the State binds the parents, 
both legally and morally,—for the parents must submit them- 
selves to the State for the sake of duty. Or finally, the edu- 
cation of the child is no longer possible; and this occurs 
through marriage. The daughter submits herself to her hus- 
band, upon whose will she depends, and can, therefore, no 
longer depend upon the will of the parents. The son under- 
takes to care for the fate of his wife wholly in accordance 
with her wishes, and hence he can no longer allow himself to 
be determined by the wishes of his parents. 

But even after children have been set free, a peculiar mo- 
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ral relation continues between them and their parents. The 
parents—if, as we have been presupposing they were also the 
educators of the children—know their whole character, for 
they have seen it arise under their very eyes and have help- 
ed to cultivate it. They know the child’s character better 
than the child itself. Hence they remain the child’s best ad- 
visers ; and for this reason it remains the duty of the parent 
preeminently and before all other men—this is the important 
point; for otherwise this would be no particular relation, but 
merely the general relation, (which makes it a duty to give 
good advice to all men ;) to give advice to their children ; and 
it is the duty of the children to listen more attentively to the 
advice of their parents than to that of other persons, and to 
consider it more maturely. True, obedience is no longer a 


duty to them; they are released from it, and can act now ac- 


cording to their own convictions; but it is their duty, to at- 
tentively consider and weigh such advice. The parents re- 
tain the duty to care for their children; the children the duty 
to venerate their parents. (Veneration consists precisely in 
this, that we presuppose higher wisdom in the other, and take 
pains to find wisdom and goodness in all his councils. Lack 
of veneration consists in rejecting without examination what 
the other says.) 

Finally, there remains between parents and children the 
particular duty to assist and support each other. The child- 
ren thus preserve in their parents their guides and advisers ; 
and the parents preserve in their children their own work, 
which they have cultivated for the world in order to fulfill 
their duties to the world even after their death. 
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MAKARIA. 


A PLAY IN FIVE ACTS. 


S. STERNE. 


Dramatis Persone. 


DEMOPHOON—King of Athens, son of Theseus. 
Jo.aus—Nephew of Hercules. and Leader of the Heraclides. 
AprastTus—Son of Jolaus’s friend, and under his protection. 
ALKMENE—Mother of Hercules. 

Makar1a—Daughter of Hercules. 

THe Heraciipes—His Sons. 

Kropeus—Herald to King Eurystheus . 

MiLos—An Old Athenian. 

THE Priestess, at Delphi. 

Messengers. Women, Citizens of Athens, §c. 


ACT IV. 
CHANGE.—Athens, the same Market-place. Jolaus and the Heraclides at 
the Altar. Agitated Citizens and armed men, now and then pass over the 


stage in the background. From time to time noises, cries, and signs of 


confusion and excitement. 


One of the Her’s. O Father Jolaus, all the town is arming, 
And only we lie ever idle here !— 

Jol. Is’t idle, Boy, to ceaseless day and night 
Keep vigils ’mid hot payer, and— 

Her. Idle like 
Good swords ignobly rusting in their sheath ! 

Jol. Ay, were I sure Boy, you would prove good swords, 
Perchance I’d hold you here not in your sheaths !— 
But I much fear me, wood as green as you, 
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Would give more smoke than fire !— 
Her. Nay, but I tell you 
My Father’s blood stirs in my veins! 1 scent 
he battle from afar, and thirat for action! 
I fret and chafe ’neath this restraint!— And look you, 
My Brothers plead like me,—their eyes do make 
The same appeal !—’tis but they venture not 
To ope their lips and boldly speak! 
Several Her’s. Ay, Father! 
Ay Father Jolaus, would we had at last 
Your leave to join the King! 
ist Her. Methinks to lend 
Whatsoe’er strength we may to this fierce fight, 
Were but to pay a debt we owe to him 
Who so most generously— 
Jol. Patience, good Sons, 
A little longer!— Id not willingly 
Peril your young and inexperienced lives, 
lhe destiny of all your race, that I 


So long have guarded like a sacred treasure, 


*Mid thousand ills and dangers,—by now suffering 


That you rush headlong to this bloody war 
Ere it be wholly needful,—and who knows 
How soon in Jove’s inscrutable decrees, 
It may be so!— Ay, lest our fortunes change, 
Whereof alas! is but small hope [ fear me! 
You shall not rest here thus impatiently 
Many days longer, but have leave to go! 
For in good truth, [like your mettle well, 
The generous ardor moves you to this prayer ! 
(Enter Adrastus, unseen by the others.) 
Ist Her. O thanks, good Father Jolaus for this hope! 
2d Her. When may we go? 
3d Her. Past doubt our dear Adrastus, 
Has long been there before us! 
Jol. Ah Adrastus! 
Would but he might be here with us!— Great gods, 
That amid all these universal pains 
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Besieging this old heart with ceaseless anguish, 
It should bear this private grief,—to be 


Thus stripped of him was my best stay and comfort! 


—Nay, ’twas not wellin him!— But from the first 
His fiery eagerness to join the fray 
Was so all great, I scarce e’en then restrained him !— 
Past doubt ’tis as you say,—he’s with the legions,— 
Yet I would know his fate, and how he went! 
Did he go with the throngs rushed from the Gates 
To welcome Hillus?— Join his ranks, perchance,— 
Lies slain, mayhap, in that first bloody battle? 
Adras. (as.) Would that he did, my Father! But his course 
Was not so full of worthiness and honor! 
Jol. 1 saw him not since last here at my side 
He stood the day Makaria came to us 
Offering her lifee— Ay, and Makaria too! 
The shame and the disgrace she brought on us, 
The sacrilege,— 
Adras. (as.) Hold Father, not on her 
Fling this dark stain ! 
Ist Her. Ay, it seems long in truth, 
Since we have seen our Brother’s face ! 
Jol. O Jove, 
The burdens they must bear are ’most too heavy 
For these old shoulders. 
2d Her. Ah, poor, sweet Makaria, 
Where may she be! 
8d Her. Here comes Grandam again! 
(Enter hastily with unbound hair and gesticulating violently, Alkmene.) 
Adras. (as.) By heaven, O what a sharp, heart-piercing sight! 
Alk. Arouse, arouse, arouse, ye men of Athens! 
Buckle your armor on, gird reund your swords, 
Haste forth to strike the fell foe to the heart, 
Avenge the insult he has offered you, 
Your brother’s innocent blood that he has spilled ! 
(Looking around without perceiving Jo/. and the Hers.) 
Does no one hear me?— Ho!— Ay, and you too 
Women of Athens, rouse!— Shake off your stupor, 
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Avenge the honor of your sex, that she 
Who may be curst,— 

Adras. (as.) Hold!— My head must receive 
The curses you would shower on her !— 

Alk. Has outraged 
So shamelessly!— Arouse, arouse, I say! 
If need be fling aside all womanhood, 
And seize you too on shield and sword and spear, 
Protect your hearths from bloody desecration, 
Save them from the foul enemy !— Would you know 
What he is in his wrath?— Then come to me, 
And I will tell you such a tale as shall 
Make your flesh creep, your hair rise up, your blood 
Curdle in your cold veins!— Aye did you know, 


You’d fire your homes with your own hands, I tell you 


Dash your babes’ heads against the wall, strangle 
Yourselves with your own lovks, rather than fall 
Into his damned power !— (Perceiving Jol. and Her’s.) 
What!— You still here 
In sloth and idleness?—Old Jolaus! Sons! 
Praying and whining feebly round the altar, 
Rather than strike a blow? O shame, shame, shame!— 
O to what progeny did I give birth! 
Fainthearted pigmies !—did your Sire— 
(Enter Demophoon. Alk. hastens to him.) 
Ho King! 
What news, what news of them?— Is aught yet found, 
Their hiding-place discovered ?— 
Dem. No, Alkmene, 
No, in good truth!— No trace of them!— No more 
Than if the earth or sea had suddenly opened 
‘To take them, or a descending cloud 
Enwrapped and borne them off!— And the first ardor 
Of search has slackened, since the people’s heart, 
Anxious for their own safety and salvation, 
Is tilled with needs more pressing for the hour. 
—Nor are there many who consider ’twould 
Avail to seek them longer!— I confess 
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My own mind strongly favors the belief 
E’er spreading further!— (as.) I need tell you not 
*T was from a hint of mine it first took rise, 
That I myself discountenanced the search !— 
For I do love her still so passing well, 
That what though it may work the common ruin, 
My heart sometimes rejoices she was spared 
At whatsoever cost!— Heaven kindly pardon 
This feebleness in me! 

Alk. Ho, what belief? 

Dem. That ’twas the gods themselves, resolved to save her, 
That did the deed and bore her off with them 
In some mysterious fashion! 

Adras. (as.) Othe gods! 

Alk, Ho, what, the gods? The gods in truth!— Nay by 
Their sacred lives, ’tis a foul lie! 

Adras. (as.) It is! 

Alk. Think you they first commanded and accepted 
A victim to then snatch it trom themselves ? 
—And were it so, think you the gods had come 
Mounted, with muffled faces?— No, by heaven, 
They ne’er concealed their shining conntenances, 
But ever showed them bold and openly 
At all their daring deeds !— I tell you ’twas 
Some mortal played this damned trick! 

Adras. (as.) It was! 

Alk. Nor without her connivance and consent, 
Rest you assured ! 

Adras. (as.) Nay, there you lie. yourself! 

Dem, Ho, think you so? 

Alk. I noted well in her 
The night and day before the sacrifice,— 


—Would by the gods, King, you had ne’er delayed it! 
Sighing and sleeplessness, and wistful eyes, 


And smiles anon, that swiftly chased each other, 
All the small thousand signs that do betray 
A sudden, secret love! 


Dem. How! --love, think you! 
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But who and how and where,—herself told me,— 

Alk. A fevered restlessness consuming her 
That sprang not from the fear of death, whereof 
She did protest that she knew naught!— Ay she 
Is guilty too, she that | once called daughter, 

But long have plucked in loathing from this bosom, 

The fair, deceitful, sweet-tongued hypocrite, 

And cursed be she and her foul lover !—she 

Who brought and shame and sin, blood and destruction,— 

Dem. Nay, hold, Alkmene! Nay, pray you curse her not! 
Aud if she failed and if she sinned, consider 
She was but young! 

Adras. (as.) Onme, on me, great gods, 

On me alone let malediction fall! 

Alk. Aye lI will curse her to my latest breath! 
Do curse her bed and board, her sleep and waking, 
Her soul and body, thought and speech and action !— 
And may this curse light on her! Blast and wither 
Euch joy, each hope, each pleasure and desire, 

Of this incestuous love!— May the black furies 
Haunt and pursue and scourge ber mercilessly, 
And give her no— 


Adras. (al. coming forward.) Hold! by my life— 


(He remains unperceived and retreats again.) 
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BEGGARS AND BEGGARY-* 


(Concluded. ) 
yee than a century ago, Dean Swift, who was a geu 
erous friend and helper of the poor, wrote of this 
troublesome class in Ireland: “To say truth, there is not a 
more undeserving, vicious race of human kind than the bulk 
of those who are reduced to beggary in this beggarly coun 
try.” 

As a minister of a religious society in this city, in order to 
inform myself as far as possible of the condition of those who 
adopt this calling here, I asked my parishioners to report to me 
the names and residence of all applicants at their doors to1 
relief—affirming my purpose of making a personal investiga 
tion of their wants, that we might relieve the deserving, and 
not encourage tbe idle and vicious. In the last three years 
some hundreds of names have been aecumulated. I faithful- 
ly followed out my intention, and the result has revealed an 
almost incredible list of frauds and falsehoods, and a prevail- 
ing state of indolence and depravity. There has been any 
amount of dirt and poverty and wretehedness found. But 
not more than three or four cases in a hundred could be class- 
ed among the deserving poor—i.e., among those who had 
done or were doing the best they could to help themselves. 
Almost uniformly they were mere ehronic cases,—idle, drunk- 
en, immoral; who, through the mistaken, ill bestowed gener- 
osity of our citizens, had found out that they could live with- 


out work, and without virtue obtain sympathy. They are as 


* An Address delivered betore the University Club, March 20th, and at 
the first public meeting of the St.. Louis: Social Science Association, May 
25th, 1877. 
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a class better informed as to all the methods of extorting 
money and relief than the people to whom they apply—than 
even many of the charitable associations themselves. If they 
are not yet organized with us, as in the older cities, where 
the names in the directories are marked by the thousand with 
signs denoting the degree of their.credulity ; or where babies, 
to be carried from door to door, have a fixed rate of daily hire, 
yet even here can be found traces of method and coéperation. 

And they multiply so fast, and the taint of pauperism is so 
persistent. No disease of the blood is more hereditary in its 
tendency, more certainly filters down from generation to gen- 
eration. And what begins in idleness and vice, ends in crime. 
The Italian beggars, with their bold manners, become bandit- 
ti. The Spanish furnish assassins—3,000 murders, in a single 
year. The English graduate an enormous number of pick- 
pockets and thieves. And out of our Happy Hollows, and 
foul tenement-houses and dens, emerge with the beggars, the 
crowd of criminals incipient and confirmed, the law-breakers 
of high or low degree, who fill our police courts and endanger 
the peace of our city. And children are there—an almost 
countless host—from the first exposed to this contaminating 
atmosphere: growing up “strangers to the meaning of a 


kiss ;”’ hearing but the rehearsal of foul plots and practices, 


slang and blasphemy; early trained to beg, to lie, to steal; 
without education, without religion; without any sense of 
self-respect, without any regard for public opinion. In Lon- 
don, boys and girls were found in this class, whose whole 
vocabulary did not extend above sixty words, and a good 


share of those of the vilest and lowest,—veritable savages in 
the midst of civilization. And perhaps even less hopeful than 
the wild tribes, for all the useful purposes of society, is that 
element in our cities which represents an arrested or broken- 
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down civilization ; which elects degradation and misery as its 
natural heritage in the midst of better things. 

I do not doubt the existence of a class of deserving poor, 
who, in the name of mercy and of justice, may demand of us 
food and shelter. But what I claim is, that the beggars of the 
street, are no criterion by which to judge of their number or 
their character.. Moreover, the number of the worthy, iudus- 


trious, self-respecting poor, who will receive help, even in anu 
emergency, is much smaller than is generally supposed. They 
are not easily found out. There is no law against voluntary 
starvation apy more than against suicide. And there are 
many who would sooner starve than beg. Besides it can on- 
ly be a deteriorated and rotten state of society which can 
make pauperism respectable. 

Of course, in every country, come the periodical “ hard 
times’ — the great reactions against credit and monopoly. 
Vicissitudes of trade are created by fashion, luxury, war. It 
takes time for hand-labor to adjust itself, as mechanical in- 
vention changes the processes of production and opens new 
channels. The large manufacturer borrows through the 
banks the very earnings of the men and women that he em- 
ploys. He pays high wages, and high interest, too, perhaps. 
Some day the prices of products fall; and wages and interest 
not falling in proportion, bankruptcy results—employer and 
employe, alike penniless, plunged into the common distress. 
But neither of these will remain in a condition of poverty. 
The most that even the artizan can want, is a casual help— 
something just to bridge the immediate necessity. Regular 
relief, especially if he were not of a hopeful temperament, 
would be a peril and a temptation. Whatever is given that 
does not afford encouragement and strength, that does not 
tend to favor industry and morality, does the reverse. In 
Scotland, it was a rule that worked well, that no able-bodied 
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man should be helped. Indeed, the wisest and humanest men 
connected with some of the London charities, opposed the 
giving of any thing to those families whose heads were out of 
employment, except for sickness; and it was made a fixed 
regulation. The “out of work” plea had become so success- 
ful with most of the Associations and Visitors, that it raised 
idleness to a premium. A man was simply unfortunate who 
found -work. So also there are many worthless husbands, 
even in this city, who deliberately desert their families as the 


winter season comes on, well knowing that with this plea the 


wife and children can get bread and fuel and the rent paid. 


We well know from recent experiences what a god-send to 
the whole craft of mendicants and tramps is a hard winter, or 
floods in louisiana, or pest and drought in Nebraska, or yel- 
low fever in Memphis, or fire in Chicago. Sympathy is ac- 
tive, and even the ordinary skepticism and caution dissolves 
into credulity. People give alms then more than ever, not of 
course with any knowledge whatever of the applicant’s char- 
acter or needs, but to gratify their feelings of compassion. 
How, then, are these growing evils of poverty, and the 
crime that springs from it, to be arrested or mitigated? As 
I have already intimated, we are to set our faces as flint 
against any and all indiscriminating charity, which so fatally 
promotes the very evil we seek to cure. In the second place, 
we must spare no pains to educate. In short we must ex- 
tend those ideas and agencies which civilize and enlighten, 
which promote individual and social advancement. What is 
progress in civilization? It “is the continuous weakening 
of selfishness and the continuous strengthening of sympathy.” 
To use the thought of Comte, it is Egoism yielding to Altru- 
ism. But whatis sympathy? It is not sentimentalism—that 
weak and pernicious impulse, that would give a child sweet- 
meats that are sure to make it ill, or that would lavish food 
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and pity on a professional beggar. Sympathy, properly 
named, is a sentiment called out by the better side of men; 
by their struggle to bear and do; by their upward tendencies; 
by their desire for light and virtue; by their purpose and 
possibilities of usefulness. We can have no sympathy with 
downwardness and meanness, with beastliness and insensi- 
bility. 

One complaint that is made of that “unparalleled generos- 
ity” of the English people is, that in the present organized 
and costly charities, it is but an exquisite and respectable 
form of selfishness. They stand as a sort of barrier between 
high and low. They serve to make the separation between 
rich and poor more deep and distinct. In so many cases are 
they without moral effect or use, and hence worse than use- 
less. ‘“ For fifty years,” says a writer, “the hand of a rich 
man has not touched the hand of a poor man.” The mental 
and moral good must be gained. Hope, love, respect, must be 
excited, or all relief but deepens degradation. The owner of 
many an estate in England has no acquaintance with his lab- 
orers. The resident of many a mansion in London does not 
know the names of his own servants. Proprietors, as is of- 
ten the case in this country, live remote from their factories, 
unknown by face even to to their employés. This often re- 
sults in that entire lack of sympathy, in that exercise of greed 
on the one hand, and that rendering of reluctant service on 
the other, which soon destroys the spirit of coéperation, and 
converts both into natural enemies. To learn what a well- 
grounded sympathy may effect for the prosperity of all con- 
cerned, we have only to cite the experience of Lord Palmer- 
ston at Romsey, of Sir Titus Salt at Saltaire, in England; 
while in this country, the Cheney Bros. at So. Manchester, Ct., 
and the Fairbankses at St. Johnsbury, Vt., are striking exam- 


ples. These towns display every element of taste, culture 
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and neatness. They are oases in our civilization. Here we 
find good education ; no drunkenness, no beggary, no strikes, 
no riots. 

[tis plain, 1 think, that some additional legal restraints and 
provisions are needed. The State is to do what it can to pro- 
mote virtue in its citizens. The law must, in certain cases, 
seek to prevent evils, as well as punish crime. It must con- 
sider the contagion of vice as well as of pestilence. If mob- 
rule, as it has been somewhat contemptuously termed, is the 


fundamental principle of our government, we shall not be in- 


different as to what sort of mob it is. It is for us to say, 


through individual effort and through collective action, 
through social customs, and wise legislation, to what level of 
virtue and good citizenship the masses of the people shall 
rise. 

I hold that the State has, or should have, the right to know 
more than it does of the condition of those who propose to en- 
ter upon the marriage contract. There should be terms fully 
complied with, records carefully kept, which in this State is 
almost wholly neglected. Then only can the State efficiently 
recognize the validity of family life. Then only can the pa- 
rent be held legally responsible, or culpable for the desertion 
or neglect of his offspring. Any successful reform must be- 
gin with the family life—the unit of civilization. It must 
reach the children. All wise measures must ultimate in their 
better protection and education. The parent must under- 
stand from the first, that vagrancy and crime cancel his right 
to the child. One of the wisest and most successful laborers 
among the London poor, said that it was an essential step 
to separate all children from parents known to be beg- 
gars, or who had received relief for the period of a year. And 
the State should provide for these, not as a charity, but as a 
duty. ‘“ We allow no one,” says an eminent practical phil- 
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anthropist, “ with ever so thick a skin, to grow up in naked 
ness ; why should we suffer a child, with however so perverse 
a parent, to grow up in ignorance and degenerate into crime ! 
Certainly a naked man is not so dangerous to society as a! 
ignorant man, nor is the spectacle so revolting.” 

It may be asked, What shall the State do with these waifs 
that may come into its guardianship or possession? Shall it herd 
them together in Refuges and Reform Schools? On no ae- 
count, or only as a dire necessity. With municipal and stat: 
boards, made up of benevolent citizens, such as are always 
found in the management of private philanthropic institu- 
tions, we believe the work could be better done. A single 
organization in N. Y. City, known as the “ Children’s Aid So- 
ciety,” according to its annual report, provided for nearly 
four thousand children last year. One thousand found homes 
in the State of New York; but another thousand were sent to 
families in our own neighborhood—were placed in homes in 
the three States of Illinois, lowa and Missouri. Thus far, the 
home is the only known Reformatory. 

Our Republic is based, as we are often enough told, on in- 
dividual and universal suffrage. But those rights must be 
qualified by moral conditions and by education, or they be- 
come a snare to our feet. It bas been said that “ with ou 
common schools and churches, the ancient republics might 
have continued to this day.” But our common schools come 
short of their work, if the children of any class, however pou! 
or degraded, may thrust aside their benefits, if on any plea 
boys and girls in our day may grow up disorderly and letter- 
less. We have 40,000 children in this city between six and 
sixteen, not enrolled in any school. The law should on no 
account permit children to beg on our streets; and parents 
who habitually allow the practice, should be subject to arrest 


and penalty. Nor should cripples be suffered to infest rail. 
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way cars and depots, nor the blind stand placarded at the 
corners of the streets, on our most crowded thoroughfares. 
If they are not impostors, as they frequently are, it is the du- 
ty of the State to give them fit shelter and support. The 
reasonable man or woman does not need a daily revolting 
shock to all of his or her sensibilities, in order to learn that 
the disabled, helpless poor, must be provided for. The pub- 
lic must maintain them; but beggary in all shapes is expen- 
sive, troublesome, and demoralizing. 

No one, I think, can read Count Rumford’s story of his ex- 
periment and success in Bavaria in 1790, without a strong 
belief that a way may yet be found to make all criminals and 
able-bodied poor self-supporting, instead of a financial burden 
to the State. It would seem that he had every clement of 
difficulty to contend with, that complicates the modern 
problem—if we may possibly except jobbers and contractors ; 
—a country overrun with vagabonds and thieves; no work to 
be got and no disposition to get it. In one week in Munich — 
then containing a population of only sixty thousand, he seized 
twenty-six hundred vagrants. He saw that they needed, not 
advice, not punishment, but habits ; and he set them at work. 
Only the weak were to receive relief without an equivalent. 
Houses, shops of industry were built. Trades were taught. 
For the women, flax, hemp and wool were furnished, for spin- 
nivg, weaving and knitting . There were halis for sewing, 
rooms for laundry work. All was done by the piece. Tick- 
ets, in payment, entitled them to food, garments, or whatever 
else was demanded. To use Rumford’s phrase, there was “ no 
job at the bottom of it,” and it paid. In six years the net 
profit to the State was one bundred thousand florins. 

With us, a considerable amount of private coéperation—not 


unreasonable to look for—would be necessary for the carry- 


ing out of any similar public measure. Citizens, if invited, 
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would offer work at low rates. He who has to be farnished 
work by the State, must get less than he who finds it for him- 
self—nor can he have much choice as to its quality. It may 
be the casting up of the highway and gathering out the stones; 
the leveling of house lots or the delving in quarries. But for 
every able-bodied man, it must mean an equivalent for a coat 
to wear, a lodging, or a plate of soup. It is curious to observe 


how the vagrant classes steer clear of any proximity to work. 


They grow scarce at any rumor of setting them at cutting 
ice or cleaning the streets. In a great snow-storm that almost 
buries our Northern cities, when every citizen must pay to 
have his pavevent cleaned—they never appear until the walk- 
ing is good and the work is done. They are pretty apt to ap- 
ply for work, as they often do, where they are reasonably 
sure none can be had. 

It is not to be overlooked, that in making men competent 
to earn a livelihood, our common schools or any education 
from books, is not all that is required. It has been well said, 
“School instruction consists too little in doing, too much in 
learning how to do—too much theory, too little practice.” 
“The main branch of the education of human beings, is their 
daily employment.” We want—and sooner or later must 
have—industrial schools, or perhaps industrial departments 
of the public schools, where manual as well as mental skill 
may be developed. We see them already in germ in the 
Kindergarten. As Michelet says, “the mind is cleared by do- 
ing something with the hand;’ certainly, foresight and judg- 
ment are in this way cultivated. Already they have in Eng- 
land what are known as “ half-time schools,” which have af- 
forded valuable results. They were established for the poor- 
er classes. When the Parliament passed laws providing 
schools for children, the father answered, “1 cannot spare 
the children’s work ; the spelling-book will not put bread in 
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their mouths.” So the experiment of dividing the day be- 
tween work and study was devised—three hours at school 
and six or eight in the mills. The result was surprising: 
these children kept up in their books with those who gave 
their whole time to school, while the manufacturers have 
found the “ half-timers’” more apt, intelligent and reliable 
than those who worked all day. 

One half day in the public school, as we now have it, 
where the time being shor: the whole mind would be given at 
once to study, acquiring the power of prompt attention and 
entire application: the other half day in an industrial school, 
where the pupil gains self-control and precision of muscular 
movement among arts and handicrafts, which from the very 
first suggest useful occupation and self.support, would, we 
may well believe, largely diminish the number of incapables, 
that without some such measure will trouble us more and 
more. 

Again, industrial schools :re needed to counteract those 
obstructions thrown in the way of learning trades by guilds 
and trades-unions, which would limit the number who can 
possibly enter any given occupation. “As long as heavy 
fees, or years .of under-paid apprenticeship equivalent to such 
fees, are demanded of every one who enters certain trades, so 
long we must continne to have thousands of men pursuing 
wretched little mendicant arts for a living who ought .to be 
well-to do artizans, supporting their families, and keeping the 
prices of labor at their natural level, to the benefit of the 
whole community.” 


To conclude. Looking at the whole class of the indigent, 
ignorant and criminal, they offer the profoundest and most 
serious question of our time. We may be indifferent to them, 
and so dismiss them from our thought. We may be weakly 
sentimental towards them, and so defeat all the ends of jus- 
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tice and aggravate the evil that we pretend has moved us 80 
deeply; or we may seek to use these men politically or indus- 
trially for our selfish ends, as men use tools or beasts of bur- 
den. We may look upon them as in some sense rational be- 
ings and kindred, to be improved and helped as far as lies in 
our power—knowing well that all society is at length affected 
by the taint that abides in every part. Carlyle says that ever 
the thief makes known to us that he is our fellow-creature in 
one irrefragable way—he gives us the fever. The vagrant, 
wandering over the Scottish mvors, getting less than he de 

mands, burns the stacks of the rich, and so makes his import 

ance felt. So the expenses of our courts and jails. of our 
general hospitals, of our inebriate, insane and orphan asylums, 
of our poor-houses, which at recent rates of increase threaten 
to become an enormous burden of taxation—these compel the 
attention of every thoughtful man to the class for whom these 
institutions stand. Nor can there be any doubt that they are 
in a very large degree busied with those who should never 
have reached them; who could and should be better main- 
tained elsewhere, and very little at the public expense, if this 
question of pauperism and its causes were better understood, 


and wise and just remedies applied. 


You cannot tell me better than [I know myself, that in step- 


ping into this broad field of discussion, I have touched many 
points and treated none. Yet in the time allowed, little more 
was permitted than an outline of so large a theme. In mak- 
ing these suggestions, if they are of any value, I trust to yor 
to carry them out to wise conclusions. 

If sometimes I have expressed a sentiment which seemed 
too hard and firm, I have not spoken without an appreciation 
of the hardships of the poor. In this grave problem, howev- 
er, whoever inquires, will find that simple justice, and the 
first step to reform, requires the elimination of all indiscrim- 
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inate giving, cf that popular credulity which now everywhere 
unsuspectingly suffers itself to minister to imposition and 
idleness. 

Highly as I esteem the Church, and blessed as its minis- 
trations have been to the poor in all ages, yet I am compelled 
to believe that the ancient ecclesiastical view of almsgiving is 
false and pernicious. I doubt its competency to deal with 
poverty as a social question. It may relieve; but at the 
same time it too often creates a feeling of dependence, which 
makes the demand for relief perpetual. So far as in any 
country it has made beggary respectable, it has destroyed the 
morale and weakened all the sinews of civilization. 

Our great hope lies in that complete education which con- 
siders the child’s body as well as his mind, which keeps all 
his faculties in health, and which trains and pledges them to 
the highest service. JOHN C. LEARNED. 





THE CLUE TO DANIEL DERONDA 


OMOLA, Middlemarch and Daniel Deronda, are bound 
r together by other ties than those of a common parent- 
age. By ties as essential to their literary life, as that of pa- 
rentage is vital to the life natural. Separately, they are bril- 
liant novels; united, they are the vehicle for the transmis- 
sion of great truths in regard to the growth of character and 
the laws of mind. So long as we regard them as distinct and 
separate stories, each limited by its own covers, we shall 
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grope in vain for their true significance. This will appear on- 
ly when we consider them as a sustained and connected se- 
ries, a coil whose triple strands of thought are so intertwined 
that each is essential to the whole, and to each other. Thus 
regarded they are pregnant with great truths,—truths signifi 
cant of, and applicable to, the mind of their author,—yet 
greater truths which apply to all minds, which apply to al! 
mental development,—yes, to all development. 

In order that we may enter fully into this intermutual rela- 
tion, let us start by premising that Mrs. Lewes is so far a 
part of the present intellectual atmosphere, adding to it and 
receiving from it, that she unconsciously applies its methods 
and conclusions to her own peculiar domain, that border-land 


between fiction and metaphysical disquisilion. She is to and 
in her world what the modern physicist, and socialist, and po 


litical economist, the Tyndalls, and Spencers, and Mills are 
to their respective spheres. She is a sort of Darwin in every- 
day philosophy ; her novel is a demonstration of psychologi 
cal evolution. 

Now what premises does modern evolution, in all its de- 
partments, claim as the essential factors of all development # 
They can be reduced to three—Germ—Physical or external 
influences and Natural Selection, or other subjective influence. 
Given first, the stock of the animal; second, its external in- 
fluences, such as food, air, climate, occupation, habitat; and 
third, the natural tendencies developed in the struggle for ex- 
istence and in the selection of cognate qualities in its mates 
given these three factors, and the modern evolutionist has all 
he asks to trace the upward or downward course of that in 
dividual of its species. 

To these same three factors would George Eliot reduce all 
mental, all human development. From this point of view all 
psychological development is resolvable into these three fac- 
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tors—Original Tendency, External Influences, Subjective Influ- 
ence. And our three novels, ecch taking its key note from 
one of these, illustrate respectively three distinct lines of de- 
velopment. The three together give us the gamut of all de- 
velopment, the high and low water-mark of character. So 
marked is this, that had Mrs. Lewes given double titles to her 
books, these might with emphatic propriety have been called 
‘“Romola, or the power of original tendencies ;” “ Middle- 
march, a story of external influences ;” and ‘“ Daniel Deronda, 
a history of subjective influence.” 

Now if our premises be true, then, should we find that each 
separate novel is the exponent of one persistent type of de- 
velopment; and that all the prominent characters in it are 
developed in accordance with that type, and in opposition to. 
the other types or forces of which the other novels are the 
exponents. And such is the case. In Romola they all un- 


fold aud work out their original tendencies, without inter- 


ference from external influences; and even without giving 


birth to any subjective influence capable of diverting this 
natural bias from its straight course of unfolding. In Mid- 
dlemarch, on the other hand, all the personages are at the 
mercy of external influences, discarding to a great degree their 
original tendencies; nor does the subjective or inner self 
trample over the force of these external circumstances. 
Whereas, in Daniel Deronda, we find that the subjective influ- 
ences so far preponderate over the two other factors as to be 
the dominant force in the development of each and every 
character. And this is the more striking because done in 
spite of original bias, and in the face of outside influence to 
the contrary. This will become still more clear if we take 
the typical hero of each, Tito, Lydgate and Deronda, and in 
brief outline contrast their characters and their mode of de- 
velopment. 


. 
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Tito is presented to us as possessing a beautiful person, @ 
bright and joyous heart, and a versatile genius. He is ac- 
complished above the ordinary, and adorned with culture and 
many delicate and lovable traits of character. But lurking 
among these, we detect at the very outset, a weak moral na- 
ture, a tendency to deception, a faint sense of gratitude, or du- 
ty, orhonor. For a time only are these kept in abeyance, 
His life becomes a brilliant and a successful one ; buat * is real 
nature does not change. He is exposed to influences of every 
conceivable kind, but their effect is evanescent, his original 
tendency steadily gains ground. He comes under the influ- 
ence of a most noble and pure woman, that woman becomes 
his wife, she idealizes him and loves him witha devoted love. 
She symbolizes the best and most powerful of earthly influ- 
ences. But his original tendency scarcely deviates from the 
straight line of its development. Romola does not really make 
him one bit better. In Tessa another set of influences are 


brought to bear upon him,—lower, more physical, but with 


most men more powerful—but with no result in turning his 
bias from its bent. Gratitude, Duty, Fear, Hope, and Re- 
morse, as embodied in his foster-father, assail him, but 
his original tendency never swerves from its course. His 
more spiritual self flashes out now and again, it flickers and 
is gone, having left no influence behind it. And the disgraced, 
wretched, haunted victim of an assassin is the natural work- 
ing out of the original traits as detected in the weak and de- 
ceitful Tito. Neither external nor subjective influence have 
materially modified his development. The first factor pre- 
dominated. His original bias triumphed. 

How different is Lydgate. Ilis original tendency is noble 
and manly. His views are broad, his purposes in life are 
wise and honorable. He would benefit mankind, would ad- 
vance science, would cultivate himself, would be the devoted 
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husband and father. Now follow his life, and you will find 
that every circumstance, every external influence of that life 
perverted and interfered with this original tendency. Every 
circumstance and every event left its impress upon him and 
his development. Balstrode, the Vinceys, his successes, his 
failures, Mrs. Casaubon, the Hospital, Ladislaw, his debts, 


his wife,—every thing and every body that enters into the 


texture of the story, has a positive effect upon his develop- 


ment. So that at the close, who would recognize the broken- 
hearted, disappointed and prematurely old man as the out- 
come of the sanguine, bright, intelligent, noble-minded young 
doctor of Middlemarch. His natural tendency was not allow- 
ed to follow its line of unfolding: and his inner life was pow- 
erless to shape or to illume his future. In his development, 
the second factor predominated, he was just what external in- 
fluences made him. 

And Daniel Deronda,—how was it with him? His whole 
early life is the most striking instance of the extreme of infin- 
ence that can exist without a shadow of external cause. He 
imagined that he was an illegitimate child of Sir Hugo. This 
creature of his own brain, this subjective influence was the 
moulding and determining power of his whole after life. “It 
is in such experiences of boy or girlhood, while elders are de- 
bating whether most education lies in science or literature, 
that the main lines of character are often laid down.” Here 
the chief influence of his life is positively the absence of a 
personality,—there was no one whom he could claim or imag- 
ine to be his mother. Could any influence be more purely 
subjective? Nay more, though the influence of this self- 
coined idea was thus all-powerful; when he meets with the 
reality, his mother, in propria persona, her influence is 
nothing. Observe the contrast, the subjective idea moulds 
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the life of Daniel Deronda, the personal influence of the real- 

ity of that idea has no perceptible effect on him or his life. 
Under the influence of this kind of introversion, Deronda 

became a meditative and a profoundly thoughtful man. For 


this “early awakened susceptibility had raised in him a pre- 


mature reflectiveness on certain questions of life, it had giv 


en a bias to his conscience, a sympathy with certain ills 
which marked him off from other youths much more than any 
talents he possessed.” Among other points, this struggle of 
his youth had developed in him a wonderfully pure and beau 
tiful ideal of what a true man’s life should be. How noble, 
how self-controlled, how careful, how helpful. ‘‘ He had gone 
through a tragic experience which must forever solemnize his 
life and deepen the significance of the acts by which he bound 
himself to others.” Much of Deronda’s conduct was actu 
ated by the noble thought that he would so act that others 
who had been shielded by his self-controlled help might say. 
“It has been better for us that we have known you.” ‘“ His 
early awakened sensibility and reflectiveness had developed 
into a many-sided sympathy.” And his ideal life was one in 
which he could hold this relation of noble helpship to those 
whose life like his own was developed upon a sub-soil of 
wretchedness. “ He wanted some way of keeping emotion 
and its progeny of sentiments substantial and strong. He 
was cherishing this ideal long before he met either Gwendo- 
len, Mirah or Mordecai, yetit forms the basis of his connec- 
tion with them all. They did not act upon him to form this 
character within him, or to develop it in any new or differ- 
ent direction. They only stepped into the niches he had al- 
ready carved for them in his own receptivity of soul, long be 
fore he knew of their separate existence. 

Gwendolen attracts his more than passing attention. Her 
situation at the gambling table, her abandon—all he can learn 
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of her, establishes a claim upon that peculiar kind of sympa- 
thy his own sad inner life had developed within him. And 
so, at the time of her marriage, his interest is yet more awa- 
kened, because her conduct “implied a nature liable to diffi- 
culty and struggle, elements of life which had a predominant 
attraction for his sympathy, due perhaps to his early pain in 
dwelling on the ecnjectured story of his own existence.” But 
beyond this point of appealing to his already existing sympa- 
thies, she never had a particle of personal influence upon him. 
These sympathies existed for the world at large, she came in 
for her share. Wedo not say that this is the natural order 
of things; but that the underlying idea of Daniel Deronda as 
a part of this series denies prominence to external influences 
of any kind. 

The samé attitude of soul is the basis of his love for Mirah. 
His idea was that he should lead a life of helpfulness to 
others. His inver yearning, though vague and undefined, 
looked forward to the fulfillment of this as his mission, “But 
how and whence was the needed event to come ?—the inftlu- 
ence that would justify partially, and make him what le 
longed to be yet could not make himself—an. organic part of 
social life, instead of roaming in it like a yearning disembod- 
ied spirit stirred with a vague social passion, but without fix- 
ed local habitation to render fellowship real?” In fine, he 
had reached a point in his development when it was necessary 


for bim to descend from the general to the particular. He 


meets with Mirah under exceptional circumstances, her past 


life and present state of mind are just adapted to fit into the 
interstices of his sympathy. And so she nestles in the nest 
which she did not build herself, but found ready and waiting 
for her. He idealized her and then loved his ideal,—who shall 
say that the greater part, and the truest and noblest of loves 
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are not subjective ideals, ‘‘ embodied in fitting form, to which 
we give a local habitation and a name ?”’ 

Mordecai had seen with the vision of a seer. All of Deron 
da’s past existence had been but a course of preparation for 
the reception and fulfillment of the mission he was to intrust 
to him. Every attitude of his soul, every act of his con- 
scious will had been such as Mordecai would have dictated 
in his chosen, coming helper. And his life needed just such 
stimulus as Mordecai offered him. And “in the last few 
years of his confirmed manhood he had become so keenly 
aware of this that what he most longed for was either some 
external event or some inward light that would urge him in 
to a definite line of action and compress his wandering ener 
gy.” Itcame in the form of inward light; and the strange 
and weird destiny which Ezra held out to him, found him 
both willing and waiting. Without this peculiar condition of 
soul, without this inner preparedness, all the Jews in. Eng- 
land might have striven with him in vain; but with this spii 
it within him, at one glance he recognizes and accepts his 
trust. And thus in every phase of his life, it is his inne: 


guiding principle, subjective, not external influence, that gives 


shape and direction to his development. In him the third fae 


tor predominates.: He is just what he makes himself. 

And so we have the working ont of our three faetors.  Ti- 
to, the hero of “* Romola,” is a direct fulfillment of his orig- 
inal traits; Lydgate of *“ Middlemarch,” is the creature of 
external influences ; and -Daniel Deronda is the exponent of 
subjective influence. Does human development admit of othe 
essential factors than these three? Look at the other prom 
inent characters in each novel. They are all developed un- 
der that factor of this triple law which is the key-note of their 
respective novel. Review for an instant the heroines of each 


—Romola, Dorothea and Gwendolen, and you will find each 
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developing by the same law which we have proved in case of 
the hero of each. 

Komola is the woman of noble, original tendencies allowed 
to live them out. Tito, with all his subtlety of influence, can 
no more render her bad or base, than she could make him 
good or great. In her as in him, the first factor predomin- 
ates. 


Dorothcea is ever influenced by external forces, she is con- 


tinually shifted and re-shaped by different persons and posi- 


tions in life. Sheis a very different woman under the vari- 
ous phases of Casaubon’s influence from what she was before 
L.ydgate’s contact is appreciable, and even Ladislaw, though 
a weak character himself, is allowed to assume the helm in 
directing her thoughts and development. In her this must 
be so, in order to give prominence to the second factor, which 
is the text of “* Middlemarch.” 

Gwendolen, on the other hand, is the perfect embodiment 
Oo! subjective,—self-influence, only. No character in modern 
fiction is more likely to be misunderstood. In none is this 
clue more essential,—in none does it demonstrate itself more 
satisfactorily. The key-note of “Daniel Deronda” being 
subjective influence, Gwendolen develops under this force 
mainly, even when seemingly it leads to unnatural extremes. 
No other theory can or does explain why the only apparent 
effect of the good and pure influence of Deronda is to drive 
her trom thoughtlessness to error, and from error to crime. 
So interesting is this bit of psychological analysis, as viewed 
from our standpoint, that we shall consider it presently more 
in detail. 

Already we see that these three factors—original tendency, 
external influence, and subjective influence, Do bear a defin- 
ite and a marked relation to the respective novels of our se- 


ries. And the “clue to Daniel Deronda” is the recognition 
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of subjective influence as the prominent force in the develop- 
ment of each of its characters. Even, we say, when it leads 
to seemingly unnatural extremes, just as original traits and 
external influences govern it follows. 


Taken thus together, Romola, Middlemarch, and Daniel 


Deronda, constitute a veritable trilogy — one of the most 


striking in imaginative literature,—one eminently characteris 
tic of the mind of its author. 

To base a series of fiction upon simple historical continu 
ity, the thread of the narrative, or the mere consummation ot 
the plot, would be utterly foreign to Mrs. Lewes; at direct va- 
riance to her modes of mental action. Plot, history, narra 
tive—* all the pomp and circumstances of fiction” —are to he1 
but the arena and material for the production and display ot 
psychic forces. She is nothing if not psychological. But she 
by no means ceases there. If she possessed no trace of this, 
her preeminent attribute, her English would not be the less a 
study; her descriptions would still remain among the beau- 
ties of our literature; and her delicate and alternate touches 
ef humor and irony, of aching pathos with keenest wit, would 
ever earn for her a niche in the Westminster of the reading 
mind. Butin these fields, though the harvest is plenty, so 
are the laborers. And the penny of appreciation shared by 
all alike, will ever excite a pardonable discontent in those 
who have just claims for a higher reward. George Eliot’s 
claims would rest upon her rare endowment of introspection. 
She labors in fields where few dare venture, and though 
others have gone before her, she Ruth-like gleans ever the 
finest of the grain. And this is genuis—individual success in 
accomplishment, compared with universal hesitation in at- 
tempting. Nor is her genius shown in any thing more clearly 
than in this intuitive grasping of a great truth and the un- 
conscious weaving of its threads into the woof and warp of 
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these later conceptions of her brain. For we believe that the 
idea of reducing all development to the three prime factors 
and re-producing each of these as the key-note of a separate 
work of fiction, is certainly an instance of the unconscious ac- 
‘tivity of Genius. The more striking because unconscious. 
Nay, more, in all probability each of these phases—that in 
which original traits predominate—that in which externals 


govern, and that in which the subjective rules supreme—each 


bears a direct relation to the stage of intellectual develop- 


ment our author was passing through at the time it was thus 
reproduced, just as other offspring do to the mental condition 
of their progenitors. So, we may believe that our trilogy is 
rather an aecident of Genius, than the result of intention, 
This very unconsciousness of great results is at once a mark 
and a triumph of Genius. Unlike the smaller traders in ideas, 
Genius keeps no ledger and takes no account of stock. Its 
flights like Sinbad’s eagles in the Diamond valley are freight- 
ed with unconscious wealth. 

We have said that the more prominent characters in each 
novel of this triplet were developed in accordance with that 
factor which was the key note of that one of the series. We 


have stated (as the,point to which this all tends) that all hu- 


man development was the result of the various admixtures of 


these three prime ftactors—that those factors were Original 
Tendency, External Influence, and Internal Influence. We 
have shown that “ Romola” is a presentation of the power of 
this first faector—Original Tendency ; that ‘ Middlemarch ” 
illustrates the second or the power of External Influences; 
while Daniel Deronda is the exponent of the extreme power 
of Subjective Influence, which is the third of these essential 
factors. We have seen how pertectly Deronda himself re- 


sponds to this idea. Let us now see whether the other promi- 
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nent characters are dominated by the same intense subjec- 
tivity which certainly is the clue to Deronda himself. 


It requires no analysis of Grandcourt’s character to show 


that he was dominated by self alone. He is the very person- 
ation of subjective egoism 

Mordecai stands out as the embodiment of a Ruling Idea. 
He is nothing but an Idea, clad in sufticient garments to ren- 
der his introduction into the pages of a modern novel a pos- 
sible thing. There can be no doubt about his subjectivity. 
And any influence that Deronda seemed to have upon him was 
in reality dependent upon a subjective idea in Mordecai which 
dated back years before he knew of Deronda’s personal exis- 
tence. 

Mirah was absorbed in her varicus loves—for her relations, 
her race—her music—Deronda. Her piety, her patriotism, 
her musical passion were certainly subjective—and if the love 
of a young woman of twenty for a young man of twenty five 
is not a subjective idea—well—this needs no argument. 

But we have now to cope with the inconsistences presented 
in the character of Gwendolen Harleth. The clue to which is 
to be found in the unhealthy preponderance of the subjective 
element in her composition. . 

Her spoiled girlhood and the development of her natural 
traits have at nineteen resulted in a by no means unusual 
character. In mind she is immature, her education is very 
imperfect, “her knowledge being such as with no sort of stand- 
ing-room or length of lever could have been expected to move 
the world.” Even her accomplishments are extremely super- 
ficial. But such is the controlling idea of this part of her 
life, that to her they seem all-sufficient. She shows herself 
imperious and inconsiderate and hard. She develops neither 
fine traits of character nor brightness of mind, being over- 


bearing and decidedly disagreeable, when not altogether ordi- 
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vary. Her aims in life are wholly vague and undefined; most 
things lacked interest for her, yet she felt that she could make 
the most out of them. Her future though undecided in de 
tail, in its general course had already been mapped out by 
the peculiar tenor of her ruling spirit. Matrimony, while 
forming no definite ambition, indeed being rather undesirable, 
she felt: to be her bourne, and that in no middling manner. 
Her most marked characteristics are her self-sufficiency, her 
sense of present and future supremacy and an unargument- 
ative certainty that she should, in the main, attain the good 
and pleasant things of life, and that in a striking manner. 
And thus, at our first glance we find her already under the 
sway of a dominant subjective influence, which, so far from 
veing the result of the external influences of her life, is in 
direet variance to them all. Were these her sole characteris- 
ties she would have passed through life simply as a spoiled 
beauty. But she possessed other traits of mind which can- 
uot long remain compatible with this dominant idea. She 


has a certain truthfulness towards herself, which leads her to 


test the verity of her own positions; and a sensitiveness of 


organization, which insures that the sentence thus passed by 
this inner spirit of truth, should be carried into full execution. 
rhis censorship of truth growing up within her begins to un- 
dermine her all sufficient opinion of herself. Even in such 
small matters as her musical attainments, she feels keenly 
Miss Arrowpoint’s superiority. While Klesmer’s manly and 
frank avowal of her incompetency derives its main sting from 
her own dawning suspicions, and her sensitiveness to this kind 
of self-endorsed criticism. And then Deronda coming in up- 
on such a state within her seems to her like the realization in 
another of wkat she is beginning to despair of in herself. 
And this idea, this purely subjective notion; she attaches to 


him from the first. Is not this the secret of his seeming to 
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have an influence which is all-powerful in form, but utterly 


powerless in fact. Her own strong subjectivity which had 
created this fictitious relation was too powerful to be really 
swayed by its own creation. She placed him on a pedestal 
of her own construction and thought be was a God to help 
and to save her; he was butdn idol. He had the reflex infiu- 
ence of an idol, and not the direct, positive influence of a 
man. 

At this point, Gwendolen’s character is a mixtare of the 
subjective idea of superiority, self-criticism and a sensitive 
reception of her own judgments. And together with this 
there is a dawning sense that she must raise herself to what 
she imagines to be the standard of Deronda, and that he can 
and will impart to her, from some unknown souree and 
through some unseen channel, the power which alone can do 
this for her. 

She had settled it in her own mind that she would in the 
end marry Grandecourt and a brilliant prospect, when she 
learns of Mrs. Glasher; and instinctively she flees from it as 
a crime against the woman and her offspring, and a sin 
against God. Then comes their financial downfall, and with 
it impending poverty and toil and a future full of discomfort. 
This last straw seems likely to break down her once domi- 
nant idea of a happy supremacy through life. But now 
Grandcourt’s proposal is renewed and the old ambition rallies 
and seizes this way to gain its promised future. And so de- 
spite her knowledge of the Glasher affair—in the face of 
everything womanly and right—she marries him, knowing that 
she was doing a grievous wrong. Even the creature, Lush, 
said he ‘would take the odds that it would never happen.” 
But Lush did not know how little external influence was to be 
represented in this history of subjective forces. For this mar- 
riage took place at the time when the full force of Deronda’s 
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influence, though new was strong and snbtle. Her natural 
womanly instincts, external influence of the strongest kind 
cannot withstand the irresistible force of the subjective in her 
nature. 

But some may say, surely Grandcourt’s relation to his wife 
was an extreme example of external influence. Was it? 
Grandcourt’s self had no influence over her. Wor could have 
had, had she gone to him clear-hearted, clean-handed. It was 
HER OWN knowledge of that other woman and the children, 
and the knowledge that he knew that she had married him, 
knowing this, that gave him his supremacy. HER con- 
science not his will. ‘ With the reading, (her reading,) of that 
letter began her husband’s tyranny of fear.” This then was 
not the power of his influence over her but an instance of the 
crushing power of her own subjective intluence upon herself. 

All this time, Deronda’s influence is becoming more and 
more the strongest that she had ever experienced —outside 


herself. ‘The struggle of mind attending a conscious error 


- 
had wakened something like a new soul, which had better, 


but also worse possibili##®s than her former poise of self-con- 
fidence; among the forces she had come to dread was some- 
thing within her that troubled satisfaction. This hidden 
helplessness gave fresh force to the hold Deronda had from 
the first taken on her mind, as one who had an unknown 
standard by which he judged her. Had he some way of 
looking at things which might be a new feeling for her? 
An inward safeguard against possible events which she 
dreaded as stored up retribution. Deronda had lit up her 
attention, not by words, but by imagined facts.”” She loves 
him, she worships him blindly. He is almost as a God to her. 
He represents the strongest influence outside herself that is 
conceivable, and yet even this is not made to gain the ascen- 
dency over her own intense subjectivity. The third factor 
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must predominate. And so with Deronda’s best and most 
powerful influence upon her, she purchases and conceals a 
poniard to murder Grandcourt. And so down tothe very end 
the allegory continues. The utmost of external influence as 
typified in Deronda being powerless against the forces which 
have been evolved by and in her inner self, and, at the last she 
withholds the rope, and is at heart her husband’s murderer. 
And even at this supreme crisis, it is not the external event 
that shakes her so powerfully but the inner cousciousness 
that it was but the fulfillment of her own murderous thoughts. 
As she herself says to Deronda, “end then I only knew that 
I saw wy wish outside me.” 

Could there be a more complete illustration of the triumph 
of the subjective over nature and external influences? With- 
this clue how can this novel in whole or in part be explained. 
Is not this recognition of the subjective element in its rela- 
tion to psychological development the clue to Daniel De- 
ronda? 

C. G. GARRISON. 


THOROUGHNESS IN TEACHING+ 


r | \HOROUGHNESS in the abstract embraces the ideas of 


completeness, fullness, perfection. 


In any of these senses, when referring to the acquirements 
of the individual, strictly speaking the term is only applica- 
ble to some particular phase of his knowledge. 


For instance, it is possible for one to have a perfect knowl- 


* Read before the Society of Pedagogy, St. Louis, March 17, 1877. 
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edge of the forms and processes in arithmetic, yet know but 
little of the higher mathematics. 

Perfection in all things is an attribute of Infinity, and man, 
although gifted with wonderful possibilities, and thorough in 
multifarious phases of knowledge, at the best, approximates 
very remotely, the summation of all knowledge; that repre- 
sented by an Infinite mind. 

Custom sanctions the use of the term to distinguish the few 
possessed of much knowledge, whether general or special, from 
the mass of mankind. 

Thus when we designate one as a thorough scholar o1 
thorough musician, I apprehend the term is not used in the 
sense of perfection. 

In other words, we do not accept the statement, as embrace 
ing the idea, that, in the wide domain of knowledge, every- 


thing has been absorbed by the scholar, that he has pushed 


forward in all directions, investigation upon all subjects, up 


to the very bounds: of infinity, and is master of finite knowl- 
edge in its entirety; nor, that the musician, although a 
Schubert, a Listz, or a Beethoven, has reached the limit of 
human excellence in artistic ability or scientific composition, 
and nothing remains for him in his specialty but reminiscence. 

No, the term simply locates him above his fellows 

It designates the elevated plane occupied by the advanced 
few. 

So also, it is customary in characterizing the results of la- 
bor, to apply the term thorough, not only to perfect forms, 
complete processes and combinations; but also to products, 
the result of thorough knowledge and careful work. 

Thorough results presuppose thorough knowledge. 

Thus, a piece of intricate mechanism, perfect in its infinite 
combinations and appliances, is evidence of thorough knowl- 


edge. 
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A piece of composition logically, grammatically and rhet- 
orically faultless, indicates the finished writer. 


Positive, well-defined, good results, are culminations of a 


teacber’s labor which, unmistakably, proclaim ability. On 


the other hand a slovenly piece of composition, full of illy-ar- 
ranged and ungrammatical expressions suggests inefficiency. 

But first-class ability does not always produce first-class 
work ; a badly constructed machine may be the result of care 
lessness, and not of imbecility. 

The works of the wisest and brightest are sometimes weak 
and slovenly from laziness or carelessness, or marred by gen- 
eral misapplication of ability. 

The absence of systematic business habits, the want of ap 
plication, and the want of interest in one’s work, are potent 
auxiliaries of failure. 

To know how, and to do, are thedemands made by thorough- 
hess. 

These go hand in hand, dependent upon each other for re- 
sults. 

Permanent success .in any direction requires a asis of 
thoroughness. 

It is true that incompetency occasionally attains positions 
of prominence and trust, and, by mere accident or good luck, 
succeeds in some business venture. 

But, generally, the conditions being the same, when success 
is attainable, the thoroughly posted, considerate, industrious 
worker succeeds in his operations, while misdirected, unintel- 
ligent labor fails. 

Teaching is the act or business of furnishing the mind with 
knowledge, and, while the object of Education, in the highest 
sense, is the “full and harmonious development of our faculties, 
the bringing our entire nature, physical, moral and intellectual, 
into the highest state of perfection of which it is capable,” 
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and, while the teacher falls short in his conceptions of duty 
who fails to take cognizance of the fact that education re- 
gards all life’s work as a preparation for a future and higher 
state of existence, yet, it is in a more restricted sense that we 
wish to consider the topic of this paper, in the narrower sense 
of training and developing one’s intellectual faculties in early 
life, to properly qualify him to discharge the duties of later 
years. 

What has been said in general of thoroughness, is strikingly 
applicable to the teacher and his work. 

Of the vast army, comprising hundreds of thousands, en- 
gaged in the grand work of instruction; that work which 
certainly above all other undertakings, because of the mo- 
mentous interests at stake, demands ability, how few, com- 
paratively, are thorough workers! 

In no field of labor is there such an imperative demand for 
thoroughness as in teaching, and in nothing else, perhaps, is 
the valne of results quite so difficult to determine, or so fre- 
quently falsely estimated, by outsiders, and, because of incor- 
rect estimates, in no other direction has there been, and is 
now, sO much imposition upon careless and uninvestigating 
communities, by incompetency, backed by juggling and pre- 
tence. 

When one gets the better of another in some sharp busi- 
ness transaction, if there be imposition, the extent of injury 
is easily calculated, and is determined by dollars and cents. 

A quack may impose upon a credulous people with his, 


”? 


“nostrums” and “cure-alls,” but the imposition is limited to 
so much money and the killing of a few patients. 


The evil ceases when the latter imposition becomes chronic , 


? 
and Othello and Othello’s occupation disappear simultane- 


ously. 


But, how shall we estimate the loss to the thousands and 
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thousands of children who are so unfortunate as to come un 
der the ministrations of a tyro or otherwise inefticient person, 
to serve as material for inexperience and carelessness, and 
ignorance to practice upon, to make unsystematic, or to blight 

Who can tell the sum of the manifold miseries entailed by 
mismanagement and improper training? 

Thoroughness in teaching means to successfully develop the 
mind of the pupil by furnishing it facts and principles ; train- 
ing it to retain and use what it receives; producing proper 
mental activity and growth. 

Hence there is demanded of the teacher a thorough knowl- 
edge: Ist, of the object operated on ; 2d, of the thing to be 
taught; 3d, of how to impart the information, and 4th, the ad- 
ditional requirement, a devoted, careful, energetic application. 

Conceding, as we do, that the workman should be familiar 
not only with his implements, but also with the material 
worked upon, the statement that a teacher should thoroughly 
acquaint himself with the laws of structure and growth of the 
general, and the peculiar development in the individual mind, 
strikes as a truism. 

Still, but a very short acquaintance with our schools will 
prove that the admission of this fact is not accompanied by 
its practical acceptance and application. 

An argument in its favor seems to be in place. 

School teaching is an art; and pecking rocks is an art. 
The difference between them, is, if you will permit the expres- 
sion, both qualitative and quantitative, yet the basis of sue- 


cess in either is the knowledge of the thing worked upon. 


The man who will sit, day after day, thoughtlessly apply 


his hammer, and never discover that certain kinds of stone 
require harder blows than others, and that those of the same 
kind cleave more easily in one direction, must be a stupid dolt 
indeed. 
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The mere labor-saving instinct, would lead him to recognize 
these truths. 

He deals with material objects; and, in these things them- 
selves, hie finds the Primer and Encyclopedia of his art; their 
scope is narrow, but must be comprehended. 

As we pass up the aseending scale of the arts, we notice a 
proportionate increase in the power demanded of the artist ; 
due, of course, to this, that a greater number of facts and 
principles illustrated by them are to be remembered and ap- 
plied. So that the question presents itself: ‘Is not the ma- 
terial with which any art bas to do, a good, if not the best, 
index of the kind and degree of that art?” 

By the material, I mean, not only the substance deali with, 
but, also the laws of which it is the concrete expression. 

Carrying out the illustration given above, we observe, that 
this workman has to do with the simplest natural laws both 
in number and kind; the result of his labors is a pile of 
broken stone. 

The Chemist would go farther, his vision would be keener 
and more extended, his interpretation of the same substance 
would be more minute, his material has greater magnitude. 

Another step forward in the scale is marked by the intro- 
duction of a new kind of material. 

Thus, the painter has not only to remember the properties of 
certain concrete substances, and the laws which regulate their 
combination, but, must also keep in mind the effect which these 
combinations will have upon the mind of his critics. 


The art of school-teaching is above the arts just mentioned, 


in that its science is nobler. 

It is above the Fine arts in this, that, while they, in their 
several directions, aim at the production of pleasure. it seeks 
to develop the mind, so that, together with expanded powers, 
there is an increased capacity for pleasurable emotions. 
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It elevates the standard of taste. They strive to attain this. 

The most important division of the science of school-teach- 
ing is the knowledge of the mind. 

Now the mind is a faculty, a kind of magnetism, which is 
best known by its effects. 

Here then we see that the material with which we have to 
work, is entirely without the properties of matter; hence we 
find the greater difficulty in laying hold of, and analyzing it. 

What then is our inference? 

Ist. We found in the lowest art, that successful labor must 
be accompanied by a knowledge of the thing worked upon. 

2d. We took the complication in the material, considered as 
a measure of the art; and made the inference that the greater 
this complication, the greater and more discriminating must 
be the effort on the part of the artist. 

3d. We claimed that, of all these materials, the mind was 
the most illusive. 

Hence, the exertions mad> by the teacher to acquaint him- 
self with it, should be most earnest. 

But, by far the most forcible argument is the injurious ef- 
fect which the lack of this knowledge produces. 

This was a fault of gigantic size until the system of grad- 
ing recognized the existence o! a definite order in the devel- 
opment of the mental faculties, and established a plan of work 
which would coincide with this order. 

This system declares the means to be used, and the manner 
in which they are to be employed; buat, of what effect will 
this be, unless the teacher, who must carry out the plan, has 
a definite and living appreciation of its spirit and value. 

In the Primary rooms where weshould merely ask children 
to think with their eyes, and store away in the, as yet, limited 
granaries of the mind, a few of the most striking facts, too 


often we find the teacher acting as if the scholars were pre- 
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pared to correlate facts, draw a comparison, and make an in- 
ference. 

In the higher grades we find the same fault, with the terms 
inverted, that is, the failure to appreciate when a pupil’s per- 


ceptive faculty has been well developed, and he is, conse- 


quently, prepared to acquire a large number of facts. 


So, through all the grades, we often find the teacher ignor- 
ant of the mental faculty or faculties, which he is expected to 
recognize and develop. 

The consequence is, a confusion in the work, confusion in 
the mind of the pupil, and hence a lack of that mental muscle 
and symmetry which would result from the thorough adoption 
of the science of the mind, which is at the basis of our graded 
system. 

Still greater is the need that a teacher should make himself 
thoroughly familiar with the individual minds with which he 
has to dv; for in them are the special developments of gener- 
al laws; to understand which requires additional study. 

The teacher must take up and deal with each mind just as 
it is, and not as if it were a creation developed from his own 
inner consciousness. 

His means of discipline, his means of encouragement, his 
manner of putting things, all must be varied with the indi- 
vidual pupil. 

If he does not know how to make more observant one whose 
perception is exceedingly dull; how to make more retentive 
an especially defective memory, or how to make plainer, to a 
particularly dull comprehension, what is misty and unsatis- 
factory, he is unprovided with the mostimportant implements 
of his calling. 

A bright mind needs little more than direction from the 
teacher. 
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It expands voluntarily in all directions, and requires care 
only, to shape its course. 

Tis the dull lad that requires of an Instructor the exercise 
of his abilities in the highest degree. 

Hence, the teacher should study day by day the mental 
physiques which he is to fondle, nourish, strengthen and sup- 
port, that the means employed, and the method of applicatton 
may conduce to the requisite mental robustness. 

The care is doubly necessary since the ways in which differ- 
ent dispositions manifest themselves on the countenance, at 
times so nearly coincide, that one if not very watchful may 
readily be deceived. One example will bring this fact before 
us strongly. The stolidity of stupidity and the stolidity of 
stubborness, are respectively represented by the masks, ‘I 
ean’t”? and “I wont” at times painted so nearly alike, that 
special tests must be tried, to see which treatment is to be 
adopted; whether one is to dilute and sweeten the medicine, or 
is to pour it down. 

In either case the wrong diagnosis would be disastrous. 

The ability to teach another implies, on the part of the 
teacher, the possession of facts or some phase of knowledge 
unknown to the student. 

To succeed well, itis essential, Ist that this knowledge shall 
be much in advance of the pupil’s. 

Now, itis evident that results will be meagre when a teachet 
knows but little more than his pupil; and we may justly as- 


sume that they will be more valuable, both in quantity and 


quality, and approach more nearly completeness, under the 


conditions of greater learning on the part of the teacher. 
2nd. That his knowledge shall be exact. 
We do not expect finished mechanism to come from the 
hands of an inexact mechanic. 


No more need we expect thorough work to emanate from 
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training by a teacher, whose knowledge of the thing taught 
is not minutely correct; and it is better that the content of a 
small segment of the great world of knowledge be entirely 
comprehended, than that we possess a smattering simply of 
what may be found ina domain of greatly enlarged propor- 
tions. Jn plain words, it is better to be thorough in the 
knowledge of a few things (or to a certain point) than to pos- 
sess an inexact, indifferent knowledge of a great many things. 

The labors of the superficial contribute but little to general 
advancement; the scroll of fame knows none such, but upon 
it are inscribed enduringly the names of those whose works 
in the special direction of some art, some science, or in the 
general field of literature are stamped by the unmistakable 
impress of thoroughness. 

3d. To attain the greatest possible success the teacher must 
have a thoroughly accurate knowledge of the topics of in- 
struction, with a thorough understanding of them up to and 
much beyond the pupil’s standard. 

But the ability to impart instruction successfully, is not 
possessed by all who are thoroughly acquainted with the na- 
ture of the subject. 

Many persons of large acquirements and extensive knowl- 
edge, and considerable experience even, fail miserably in their 
efforts to teach. In other words, there is a great difference 
between the science and art of school-teaching. The ability to 
to do inclades more than a knowledge of the subject; it em- 
braces, also, the skill to execute. 

Of what value is an extensive anatomical knowledge, with- 
out the skill to handle the surgical instruments when an am- 
putation is demanded. 


The Teacher must have skill to regulate the mind’s growth ; 


skill to impress facts and principles by properly exhibiting 
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them; skill in the use of general instrumentalities; skill im , 
using special means for special cases. 

In conclusion, he who knows, thoroughly, how to strengthen 
the perceptive powers; how to cultivate, train, develop the 
faculties of conception, reproduction, comprehension ; how to 


give the power of classification, analysis, adaptation of means 


to ends, &c., needs but to exercise the power of earnest, ener- 
b J 


getic, careful, determined application of this knowledge to the 


nor TRA eae 


training of willing minds, in order to reap a bounteous harvest. 
Some incomplete products will undoubtedly appear; but 


under no other conditions will there result so many observant, 


reflecting, sensible men, having minds, not only well stored, 


but well trained, also, to see, compare, reason and decide. 


J..M. THomson. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


ACADEMY OF SCIENCE. 
Oct. 1, 1877. 

Mr. Crosswell exhibited an engraved tablet, and three vessels, the 
decorations of which were quite unique. They will be figured in the 
Atlas of Missouri Archaeology, now in preparation by the Archaelogi- 
eal “ection. 

Dr, Englemann read the following note on the temperature of the 
summer : 

The last week was hot, and so were a few days in the middle of the 
month, But we have had much warmer Septembers; and the average 
for this month did not even come up to the average for September in 
42 years. It was 68.8 deg., and that I have found to be 69.1 degs., 
and the warmest Sept. | have observed was that of 1865, with 75.5 
degs., the warmest day of that month indicating 93.5 degs. But in 
other years the temperature rose still higher yet; in 1872 to 96 degs., 
and in 1864 to 102 degs. The coolest Sept, | have observed, was that 
of 1865, with only 63.2 degs. mean temperature. 

In October the temperature has several times risen to over 90 degs., 
and as late as 1872 it reached 89 degs., on Oct. 3d. 

And now about the summer temperature, our impression is, that it 
was a delightful cool summer. And so it was also according to ther- 
mometrical observation, The following little table shows that every 


month was a little below the average, not’ so much as to make it a cold 


or uncomfortable summer, and gives also the warmest and the coolest 


summer months and summers in 42 years: 


1877 Av. 42 yrs. Highest Date. Lowest Date, 

June, 74.1 4, 78.8 1876 70.3 { 1839 

| 1863 

i 79. 83.5 { 1854 3.7 1848 
{ 1874 

August, 75.1 76.7 81.4 1851 : 1875 

Sumwer, 76.0 76. 80.1 1354 3. 1348 


> 


July, 7 


I. Kk. Nipuer, Rec. See. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


FINE ART, CHIEFLY CONTEMPORARY. By William Michael 
Rossetti. London and Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. 1867. 
The articles comprised in this book are reprints of articles which ap- 

peared between 1850-1866. Ln his preface, Mr. Rosetti says: “The 

Pre-Raphaelite movement, beginning in 1848-’9, was indisputably a 

considerable one, and one which has had a marked result in the Brit- 

ish school of art. I happened to be mixed up from the first with its 
movement and its organization, though only in the subordinate capacity 
of a non-artistic member; and the articles which | wrote, though 
strictly and entirely my own, and in no way prompted by any of the 
artists concerned, may, nevertheless, be taken to represent with some de- 
gree of exactness and authority the aims and aspirations of the origin- 
ators of the school”—which we quote in order to indicate what we con ~ 
sider their chief claim to interest. The Pre-Raphaelite movement was 

a conscious and direct protest against certain conventional rules in art 

which had come to have the authority and the narrowness which all 

conventionalities have when they are put in place of the truths 


which uuderlie them. Faith in and unquestioned acceptance of these 


rules had elevated them to the position of dogmas in art. And in arts 


as in religion, whenever a dogma becomes an inadequate expression of 
the living truth for which it stands, the truth must have a mew incar- 
nation. This is at the bottom of reformations in religion, and Pre- 
Raphaeliteism is such a reformation in art. Its founders preached a 
return to nature, investigation and original effort, instead of acceptance 
of the old conventional rules, loyalty to nature’s truths as each man saw 
them in place of traditions of them as seen through other eyes. Every 
artist was to formulate his own rules from his own experience. Like 
all reformers they went too far, and have fairly deserved much of the 
misunderstanding and ridicule which they have had to bear. But there 
can be no doubt of a tremendous gain in sincerity and conscientiousness 
from a procedure such as we have pointed out, It is in harmony with 
the positive and scientific tendencies of our age. On the other hand 
Rosetti points out the dangers of Pre-Raphaeliteism clearly enough, and 
warns the reformers not to throw away valuable experience for the mere 
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sake of being original. It is according to these principles that his criti- 
cisms of pictures are made, and we are justified in dwelling on them» 
because when we have once discovered a critic’s standard we are in po- 
sition to judge his conclusions. With this in mind the reader will find 
them valuable and suggestive. Mr. Rosetti’s style is more vigorous 
than elegant, but when a man has something to say, we should not be 


too critical of his way of saying it. E. S. Moraean, 


NOVELS AND NOVELISTS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY- 

By Wo. Forsyth. 

Mr. Forsyth has certainly succeeded in producing a most interesting 
book. He finds the novels and romances which he has occasion to de- 
scribe, in the main tedious and dull, but his account of plots and inci- 
dents in a measure contradicts his assertions. One is inclined to be- 
lieve, apart from one’s knowledge of the books mentioned, that stories of 
which so pleasant a description can be written, are likely in themselves 
to be pleasant also. Indeed, it seems to us, that Mr, Forsyth is some- 
what lavish of his expressions of disapproval, and lacks that sympathy 
with the authors cited, without which an entirely fair representation is 
impossible. 


g his book is a commendable one ; 


Mr, Forsyth’s purpose in writin 
the idea of making the fiction of a past era throw light upon the social 
habitudes and stage of culture, if not novel, is assuredly fruitful of re- 
sults; and the author has not failed,to reap an abundant harvest. It 
seems to us, however, that one question ought first to be settled; in 
geseral, are novels illustrative of the whole life of an era, and in special, 
were the novels of the eighteenth century illustrative of the whole life 
of that century? However the first part of this question may be an- 
swered, to the second part we are sure a negative reply must be made. 
he novels of the eighteenth century jllustrated only certain phases of 
the life of that century, certain fashionable phases and certain phases of 
low life, and it was left to our own time to develop the novel into a far 
completer picture of life as we liveit, As a consequence, a picture of 
the eighteenth century, deriving its elements solely from the novels of 


the period, would of necessity be partly untrue, and we cannot help 


thinking that Mr. Forsyth’s results are too strongly expressed, and his 
delineation overcharged. 
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Moreover, Mr. Forsyth seems troubled with a morai ideal which ob- 
trudes itself to the detriment of his critical perception. No doubt the 
moral ideal, as such, is a most noble and laudable possession, but if we 
come to the judgment of men with a moral standard based upon certain 
conventional relations of party and opinion, we are in great danger of 
making very unhappy mistakes, It is easy to prove any one either very 
bad or very good provided we settle beforehand on some arbitrary or 
conventional measure of badness or goodness; but such a proof can be 
of small value to mankind, Life, after all, is its own justification, and 
goes on calmly in its natura! course even 1f shown to be altogether im- 
proper and unbearable ; and we feel sure that a little less insistance on 


a preconceived notion of what a ceutury ought to be, would have saved 


Mr. Forsyth from the profound distaste which he has for a large part 


of his subjects. Besides, a far more important point, it would have 
helped him to a sympathy with his theme, which would have gone far to 
explain to him the criticisms of eminent meu like Thackeray and Coler- 
idge, xt which he expresses astonishment, 

But we have said, in seeming dispraise, enough; the book is above 
ail interesting ; if you begin it, you will be sure to finish it. It is 
clearly if not elegantly written; it presents a vivid, if too high colored 
picture of the time of which it treats; its sins, perhaps, are those of 
omission, rather than commission; and as a contributicn to the history 
of the English novel it is worthy of very high praise, 


L. J. Brock. 


WHat 1s Art? By 8. G. W. Benjamin. Boston: Lock- 

wood, Brooks & Co. 1877. 

This is a very convenient and helpful little volume. [ts author has 
evidently that knowledge of his subject which enables him with ease to 
give an exposition of its fundamental principles, and illustrate with 
happy aptitude, The book very pleasantly subserves its author’s pur- 
pose of giving in brief space an idea of art in general. The statements 
of the author in reference to the technical side of art are specially note- 
worthy, inasmuch as books like the one before us mainly occupy them- 
selves with theories and abstract principles, No doubt it would be easy 
to select passages with which we might express reasonable dissent, but it 
is enough to say that the book is clearly written, that it answers with 
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more than ordinary accuracy the question of its title, and that it meets 
a real want with considerable success. L. J. Buock. 


LESE UND SPRACHBUCH FUER DEUTSCH-AMERIKANISCHE 
SCHUELER. Uebungen im Lesen, Sprechen, Schreiben und Ueber- 
setzen mit Beruecksichtigung der deutschen Grammatik in concen- 
trischen Kreisen geordnet. Von. L. R. Klemm, Supervising Prin- 
cipal German Department Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. Sie- 
benter Kreis. Siebentes Schuljahr. New York; Henry Holt & Co, 
The 7th Kreis contains: Leseuebungen. A. Naturbetrachtung und 

Naturschilderung. B. Heiteres und Ernstes. ©. Amerika. D. Aus 

anderen Welttheilen, KE. Das Universum. F. Poesie—a, Lyrische ; 

b. Epische; c¢. Didactische; d. Drammatische. G. Verschiedenes, 

H. Raethsel und Spruechwoerter, The last 90 pages contair Ueber- 

setzungs, Aufsatz, and grammatische Uebungen. 

The 8th Kreis is in press. 

The Teachers of German in Cleveland expressed their opinion of the 
series in the following words: “ We acknowledge that our primary 
grades (classes in which the books were introduced last year) are at 
present farther advanced than was possible in previous years, They are 


suggestive to a great degree, and represent methods which are acknowl- 


edged by experts as excellent, We take particular pride in recommend- 
ing the Primer as exceedingly valuable to both teachers and pupils ; 
the method employed in this volume being the “ word and phonetic 
methods” combined. This enables the teacher to exercise his own judg- 


” 


ment in the choice of method for teaching reading, 
Wm. H. Rosenstencet, 


GRUNDRISS DER GESCHICHTE DER DEUTSHCHEN LITERA- 
TUR, NEBST EINER KURZEN EINLEITUNG UEBER DIE 
ENTWICKLUNG DER DEUTSCHEN SPRACHE. Entworfen von 
A. Lodeman, Professor der nueren Sprachen an der Normalschule 
von Michigan. Boston: Schoenhof & Moeller. 


This little work contains a short introduction on the development of 
the German language, the principal German authors and their works, 
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Geschichtsschreiber, Wissenschaften, and a handy index. It is very 
carefully prepared, and a valuable aid for students of German Literature. 


Wm. H. Rosensrencet. 


DAS ERSTE BUCH FUER DEUTSCH AMERIKANISCHE SCHUL- 
EN. Bearbeitet von Wilhelm Gelbach, Lehrer an der Hoboken 
Academy, Erste und Zweite Stufe des Schreiblesens. New York: L. 
W. Schmidt, 

To those who are in favor of the Schreiblese Method, this book is of 
high commendation. Wa. H. RosensrEencet, 
PRAKTISCHER KURSUS DER DEUTSCHEN SPRACHE ZUM 

JEBRAUCH FUER VOLKSSCHULEN UND HOEHERE LEHR- 

ANSTALTEN. Von F, W. Heidner, Professor der Deutschen Sprache 

und Literatur am Nordwestlichen Collegium, Chicago: H. Enderis. 

p. 347. 

The most comprehensive German Grammar (for Germans) that has 
ever been published in this country. Wa. H. Rosenstencet, 


A HIGHER ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By Alexander Bain, LL.D., 
Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. New 
Edition Revised. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

This 16mo of about 220 pages contains so much of value that it de- 
serves a notice, the length of which shall have an inverse ratio to the 
size of the book. 

Being intended especially for University use, it is not adapted to pub- 
lic school instruction, except, perhaps, in the upper classes of the High 
School; but it is an excellent manual for the general student, 


In outline, it much resembles Whitney’s “Essentials,” while in many 
, 


details much originality is displayed,—for instance, in the distinction 
between the relatives (p. 188), and in the definition of the preposition 
(p. 48.) But the author unfortunately clings to the traditional treat- 
ment of the Passive Voice. 
The section on derivation and the lists of words of different origin in 
tt a» pendix, are worthy of special notice. 
Gro. B. MacLetian. 
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Noticeable Articles in Books and Magazines. 


NOTICEABLE ARTICLES IN MAGAZINES 
AND REVIEWS. 
1. A Catholic Poet of the 17th Century. 


American Catholic Quarterly—Oct. 
II. Relations of the Church and the Constitution U.S. 
American Journal of Science and Arts—Oct. I. On the Relations of the Ge- 
Fishes and Leptocard- 


Cavern Exploration in Devonshire. 


ology of Vermont to that of Berkshire. II. 
Il. Crude 


ians of the Bermudas. III. 
Atlantic Monthly—Oct. In Memoriam John Lathrop Motley. 
and Curious Inventions at the Centennial Exhibition. III. Some 
Rambling Notes of an Idle Excursion. 

Labor War in the U.3. 
IV. The 


Rousseau. 


Coniemporary—Sept. I. The Il. The Science 
Movement and Literature. LII. Last Hun- 

dred Years of French Literature. 
Oct. I. Legislation for the Insane. Il. On the Discovery of Oxygen 
Ill. he ‘Trial of Jesus Christ. Unions, 


in the Sun. 
Apprentices and Technical Education. V. 
I. A 


IV. Trades’ 
Neutrality—Real or 


Sketch of Roumanian History. 


Did Jesus Know Greek ? 
Russia. Il. Victor Hugo. ID. On 
Round the World in a Yacht. 


Pretended. 
Dublin University Mag.—Oct. Ll. 
Roman Poet at Home. ILL. 
Eclectic—Oct. 1. Secret Societies in 
Some Astronomical Paradoxes. IV. 
VI. Life and Times of Thom- 


V. Mrs. Siddons and John Kemble. 

as Becket. 

Noy. I. A Modern Symposium. II. Labor War in the U.S. II. Dr. 
Carpenter on Spiritualism. IV. Life and Times of Thomas Beck- 


et. 
I. Walter Bagehot. LI. School of Giorgione. 
I, Studies in Russian Literature 
Il. 


1. Studies in Russian Literature. William Longman. 


Fortnightiy—Oct. 


Fraser’s—Sept. 
Oct. 
Galaxy—Oct. I. Edwin Forrest. 
Harper’s—Oct. 1. Life of a N. Y. Fireman. IL. The Campaign of Bur- 
III. The Regular Army of the U. 8. 


goyne. 
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International Review—Sept. and Oct. I. ‘Che Communist and the Railway. 
Il. The Lettersof Junius. Il. The Administration of American 
Cities. LV. Thomas de Quincey. V. Art Letter by P. G. Ham- 
erton. 

Journal of Speculative Philosophy—July. I. The Method ot University 
Study. Il. Angelo’s Fates. 

Journal of Philology—No.14. See all the articles. 

Library Table—Sept. 27. I. The Place of Samuel in Hebrew History. II. 
America not Discovered by Columbus. III. The Poetry of His- 
tory. 

Lippincott’s—Oct. I. Baden and Allerhciligen. IL. London at Midsum- 
mer. IIIf. A Law unto Herself. 

Littell’s—1732. 1. Green Pastures and Piceadilly. 

1733. I. Green Pastures and Piccadilly. If. Life and Times of 
Thomas Becket. 

1734. I. The England of Elizabeth. Il. Green Pastures and 
Piceadilly. Ill. Harriet Martineau. 

1735. I. Murat as King of Naples. Il. Green Pastures and Pic- 
eadilly. ILI. John and Sarah Kemble. 

1736. 1. Trial of Jesus Christ. IL. A Plea for Rational Educa- 
tion. IIL. Green Pastures and Piccadilly 

1737. I. The Sibylline Books. Il. Green Pastures and Picca- 
dilly. 

1738. I. The Scientitic Movement and Literature. Il. Green 
Pastures and Piceadilly. 

1739. 1. Green Pastures and Piccadilly. IL. Samuel Warren. 

National Quarterly—Oct. I. Civil and Military Administration of U. s. 
Grant. Il. German Novels and Novelists. ILL. Harriet Martin- 
eau. 

North American —Sept. and Oct. I. Decline of the Drama. Il. Reformed 
Judaism. IIf. The Recent Strikes. 

Nineteenth Century—Oct. I. The Color Sense: Gladstone. Il. The Mur- 
der of ‘Thomas Becket: Froude. 

Popular Science Monthly —Oct. 1. Elementary Instruction in Physiology. 
II. Specimens of Educational Literature. 

Popular Science Supplement. 1. Development of the Forms of Animal 
Life. Il. A Modern Symposium. ILI. The Seripture Doctrine of 


Angels. IV. Colors of Animals and Plants. 
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Revue Des Deux Mondes—Oct. I. La Greve des Chemins de Fer aux Etats 
Unis. IL. Un Romanier Ecossais: M. Wm. Black. 

Scribner’s—Oct. I. Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen. 

Westminster—July. 1. Harriet Martineau. 


Epiror. 


Nord und Sued—No. 6. (Editor, Paul Lindau; Publisher, Geo. Stilke, in 


Berlin.) Contains: Zwischen zwei Herzen, Novelle von Bernhard 
Wagener ; Ferdinand Hiller’s Letter to Franz Liszt; Wildpferde 
in den asiatischen Steppen von A. E. Brehm; Correspondenz 
zwischen Anastasius Gruen und Bauernfeld; Die Erinnuerungen 
aus der ersten franzésischen Nationalversammlung, 1871, nach 
Briefen und aus dem Nachlass cines Mitgliedes derselben ; Kunst- 
schreiben und Kunsttreiben von Theodor Unger. With this num- 
ber the 2d volume concludes. It is one of the best monthlies pub- 


lished in German, and we heartily commend it to our readers. 


Wm. H. RosenstenGe. 


EDUCATIONAL MAGAZINES. 

The Erziehungs-Blaetter, published by Hailmann & Doerflinger, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., of Sept., contains a synopsis of the Addresses and the Journal of 
Proceedings of the German ‘Teachers’ Association, session of the year 1877, 
at Milwaukee, Wis. ‘The Editor, Mr. W. N. Hailman, announces that the 
Germain Teachers’ Association has electe] six assistant editors, who will 
assist him in making the *‘Erzichungs-Blaetter” the best Educational pa- 
per in this country. 


The New Education, edited by W. N. Hailmann, Milwaukee, is spreading 


a good understanding of Froebel’s idea of Education, and well merits the 
support of every Kindergarten Teacher. 

The Educational Weekly contains an article on ‘*High Schools, not mainly 
for the rich—an argument from facts,” by Prot. L. W. Hart, Brooklyn, N. 
Y.. from which we quote the following: “ We argue—l. ‘That the High 
School is peculiarly the means of the education, as President Lincoln said 
of Goverument, of the people, by the people, and for the people, that it 
may not perish from the earth. 2. That it educates its pupils above and 
beyond the education which lower schools render, tu be radiating centers 


of influence. 3. Tha. it enriches the citizenship and homes of any commu- 
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nity with a much more enlightened and cultivated a class, prepared as such 


in all the walks of public or private life, as husbands and wives. as parents 


and teachers, as voters and taxpayers, to strengthen incalculably the com- 


munity, of which they are the members by all their augmented power ot 


mind and soul, and during all their subsequent life.” We could easily fur- 
nish tables similar to those of Prof. Hart, and show that in St. Louis the 
children of those of limited means are educated at the High Schools, and 
have the benefit of its advantages, if space would permit. 

In another number of the “Educational Weekly,’ Prof. J. P. Roberts 
shows that the question ofa free higher education in a community, ‘tis one 
so strictly interwoven with many others in political economy and social 
ethics, that none, least of all large property holders, can afford to frown it 
down without first scrutinizing it in many other lights than that of a tax 
receipt.” 

The Ohio Educational Wonthly of Sept. contains the Proceedings of the 
Ohio Teachers’ Association, at Put in Bay, Ohio, July 3, 4, 5, 1877. 

The Kindergarten Messenger, by Miss Elizabeth Peabody, contains muel 
interesting information about Kindergartens, and original articles on Froe- 


bel’s principles. 
Wa. H. RosENSTENGEL 





